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as distinct from the larger scope of argument which
we may call the strategy of his dialectic as a whole.
It may indeed conduce to a clearing of the issue if I
concede that the tactics pursued by him compel a
stricter code of proof on the side of the argument for
Greene's authorship.
That argument was, from the first, that (i) clues of
vocabulary and phrase to Greene in the Countess
scenes gave a prima facie ground for considering
him as the final operator ; that (2) they clearly went
some way to establish his presence ; but that (3) the
idiosyncrasy of the versification, in respect of marked
iambic proclivity and prevailing line-endedness, is
the ultimate justification (or proof) of the inference
that the work is his and not Shakespeare's. In that
connection it was further granted that if THE TWO
GENTLEMEN OF VERONA be accepted as a play
drafted and written by Shakespeare, the special case
against his authorship of the Countess scenes would
not stand, since the former play broadly exhibits the
same versification. The negative case, accordingly,
turned on the thesis that the TWO GENTLEMEN, as a
whole, is by Greene, and not by Shakespeare.
That battle, then, has to be fought before the
thesis of Shakespeare's authorship of the Countess
scenes can be wound up. But though Lektor
0sterberg (p. 67) notes the existence of my thesis
as to the TWO GENTLEMEN, he does not argue it.
It is fair, I think, to say that his case consists (apart
from ^wargued generalisations and asseverations) in
the body of phrasal and other parallels shown to